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said he, kindly. " I fear you will be more ill if you 
stay on deck." 

" Oh, no ; I thank your Majesty very much," I re- 
plied. " We'll do very well indeed on the deck." 

At this, his Majesty turned on his heel, gave a loud 
cough, and with an expression of impenetrable mys- 
tification overspreading his face, he left me to my ob- 
stinacy. 

Next morning we were all in readiness to start, our 
carpet-bags strapped, our basket of cold provisions 
packed. I went to my temple school, hoping to give 
a morning lesson before starting. I found not a sin- 
gle pupil, however, only my faithful friend Hidden 
Perfume, with a basket of fruit prepared for our jour- 
ney. 

After embracing me with a kind of reverential, and 
yet pathic tenderness, she took my hand and led me 
away behind one of the pillars of the temple. There 
was evidently something on her mind. But, seeing 
from another part of the building that one of the 
slave women was watching us intently, she folded 
her arms mejekly on her breast, withdrew a well- 
shaped foot from the sandal into which it was 
thrust, and with her big toe traced, in English let- 
ters, on the marble floor, " Come to my house ; " then 
moved away as unconcernedly as if she had not a 
thought or care for any one in the wide world. 

When I entered the guest-chamber of her house, 
all so carefully and thoughtfully arranged — a pleas- 
ant room, too, with windows looking on the sunniest 
side of the palace, the tesselated floor swept so clean, 
and all kinds and varieties of flowers blooming in 
costly Chinese vases — on a low satin cushion, gayly 
^(^ed in orange and blue silk, reclined my friend. 
Her dark eyes sparkled with such real affection, that 
even now, as then, it was among the chief consola- 
tions of my life in Siam. 

" On board the Volant'* said she, in an anxious 
whisper — "on bpard the Volant you will be put. It 
is the prime minister's steamer, and I want you to 
promise me not to take any wine on board that boat." 
" I do readily promise you, dear friend, wherever I 
may be put, to take no wine of any kind, for I do not 
■ need it here or elsewhere." 

" I am so glad," said she ; " I am so very glad." 
'* Now, I must go. Good-by, dear." And we parted. 
Poor, kind friend. She did not move, but when I 
reached the end of the street I turned and smiled, 
and waved her another adieu, feeling that her loving 
dark eyes would follow my retreating figure until it 
was quite out of sight. 

There was no time to be lost. On the threshold of 
my home were the same pages of the day before, 
with orders that we should set out at once on board 
the Volant, So my boy and maid and I hurried to 
the river, took a boat, and darted away for the Volant, 
which we reached just as she was puffing and blow- 
ing, preparatory to flying away. 

The first person we encountered was the prime 
minister, who solemnly bade me "Good morning, 
sir," and pointed to the centre cabin as prepared for 
us. 

Here was a real act of kind thoughtful ness on the 
' part of his Majesty, and I was grateful. But, on lift- 
ing my eyes, I saw on the little mantel-piece of our 
cabin, or state-room, a revolving decanter filled with 
different kinds of wines. 

Hidden Perfume's words flashed upon my memory 
with a new significance. However, as all Asiatics are 
of opinion that a white man or woman can not exist 
without swallowing certain portions of fiery liquids 
every day, it did not so much disturb, as amuse me, 
to see what ample provision had been made for my 
special indulgence in this one respect. 

About five o'clock that evening we began to leave 
the temples, palaces, and floating houses of the city 
of Bangkok behind us ; even the straggling villages 
became few and sparse, and at length we emerged on 
the wide, majestic plain, covered with the waters of 
the Menam, now at flood-tide, over-flowing the end- 
less plantations of rice, corn, and sugar-cane, on 
every side. 

At certain hours of the day and night, there was 
no lack of cheerfulness on board the Volant, This 
was when the prime minister and the great noble, 
whose name we will change to Krom ah Mown, 
slept. Then the " mice began to play," the ladies of 
their respective suites came to visit me in my state- 
room, and there was much giggling and no end of 
questions, which, every now and again, brought out 
a little pathetic bit of tender family history. 

Here I was lodged between two revolving suns: 
the astute, wily, and all-powerful prime minister of 



Siam. on the right, and the heavy, sensual, and de- 
moralized noble, Krom ah Mown, on the left. 

Seven in the evening, with the western horizon all 
golden from the sunken sun; the wide-spreading 
river specked with innumerable stately gondolas and 
dragon-shaped boats, that followed in our wake ; the 
full moon sailing high overhead ; the deep islands of 
mango, palm, and orange groves, seemingly floating 
below and around us, made us almost feel as if we 
were sailing through some enchanted fairy land. 
With what a silver web of shimmering, gauze-like 
mist did the growing moonlight clothe every thing on 
land, on tree, and on water and sky! The beauty 
of the night on that watery plain startled our waking 
senses, and came to us like some living creature 
wrapped in a heavenly garb of illusion. We left the 
moon to ride on in high places and glorify the earth, 
and retired about ten o'clock to our cabin, the door 
of which would not shut, in spite of all our efforts ; so 
we left it slightly ajar, and slept soundly. 

On the following morning we woke upon a wilder 
and more endless expanse of water, with no more 
orchards and gardens, but many more old, dreary, 
moss-hung ruins of temples and pagodas, of a pecu- 
liar historic interest, if one could only find the miss- 
ing link whereby to unravel the past. 

The sun was already burning overhead when we 
prepared to breakfast, and by chance my eyes fell on 
the decanter, when lo ! and behold, the decanter was 
empty ; not a drop remained even to give one a sus- 
picion that they had ever been any thing but empty. 
I looked at my maid ; she was perfectly sober. I 
scanned my boy ; he gave no sign of unusual dissipa- 
tion. I even questioned myself, and fell to wonder- 
ing how it could have happened ; for at the hour of 
our retiring, they were full to repletion, but now 
they stood empty as extinct craters of a hundred 
years ago. About ten o'clock we were at anchor op- 
posite the ancient and once renowned city of Sar- 
wang ka Loke, or the city of the "Heavenly Folk." 

It must have been a wonderful city in its day. Go 
where you will, and you will find sculptured rock and 
marble and fragments of huge bricks scattered thick 
among the dust and tangled brushwood, protruding 
from the ground or lying prone upon it ; beautiful 
fragments of columns, and polished tablets of pre- 
cious marbles, all carved in the ancient Maghadtee 
inscriptions. 

In a long corridor, terminating with two octagonal 
towers, are collected all the images of the Buddha, 
and that of Ananda, his favorite disciple and "friend 
of women." Here we wandered, the royal children, 
my boy, and I, amid a very wilderness of mutilated 
sculptures, and at last we found a quiet, sheltered 
spot, in the nave of an old Buddhist church, where 
we took out our reading-books and gave ourselves 
up to the study of English, which must have sounded 
oddly enough amid the vast arches and deserted 
places of Sarwang ka Loke. 

Just before sunset my pupils and I parted, and a 
royal dragon-shaped barge carried us back to the 
Volant, for no one dared to sleep amid the haunted 
ruins of the old city of the " Heavenly Folk." 

On entering my state-room once more, there were 
the mysterious bottles, filled to the brim with four 
different kinds of wines. I failed to discover what 
magician had filled them during my absence. My 
maid declared that she had kept trembling watch in 
the state-room all day — that not a soul had entered 
therein. So she at once, and very naturally, attrib- 
uted it to a supernatural agency; indeed, she even 
bowed down and did homage to the mysterious 
" Amreta." 

" Ayah," said I, in a solemn whisper, " I'm going to, 
— to watch, who drinks the wine to-night, and whether 
he be an angel or devil, I mean to unravel the mys- 
tery. Do you make me a strong cup of coffee before 
I retire this evening." 

My poor maid looked at me aghast, and with a 
terrible meaning in her eyes. It was simple mad- 
ness to watch or try to find out the strange doings 
of such visitants, unless you courted instant anni- 
hilation. 

It had been a fatiguing day, and we retired rather 
earlier than on the previous night, in spite of the 
wonderful ruins nestling among the ancient groves, 
the waters surrounding them, and the moon gilding 
all with the unique and marvelous touch of her art- 
istic silver-tipped pencil. My boy and Ayah were 
soon asleep ; but I sat half-reclining on my low berth, 
watching intently the door that could not be made 
to shut. 
About one o'clock, that dread hour of the night 



when spirit and matter come into strongest conflict, 
the wakeful effect of the strong cup of coffee began 
to subside, my fixed determination of discovering the 
wine-bibber became more and more confused and 
dreamy. I began to lose my own individuality, and 
to respire more slowly under the sweet, soothing in- 
fluence peculiar to the sleep one enjoys iri a tropical 
clime, when suddenly the door of my state-room be- 
gan to move. Softly, slowly, inch by inch it opened 
wider and wider, until a Siamese head, with its jet- 
black tuft of hair, protruded itself forward; then 
came the huge ears, then the neck, shoulders, arms, 
and body, on all-fours ; stealthily, noiselessly, like a 
cat about to spring upon its prey, it advanced, mov- 
ing toward the filled decanter. In the clear moon*- 
light that streamed in through the half-open door, I 
recognized one of the young pages of the great noble 
on our left. In his hand he held a large golden tea- 
pot, which he evidently meant to fill with the con- 
tents of the four bottles. What a mixture ! Just as 
he stretched out his hand to seize the decanter, I 
sprang up and said, "What are you doing in here?" 

No phantom could have vanished more swiftly, 
more imperceptibly ! A moment before there was in 
that spot the crouching figure of a young lad ; now 
only the clear moonlight rested there. 

At the earliest tinge of dawn I got up, dressed and 
walked forth on the deck, partly indignant and partly 
amused at the incident of the night before. But 
presently there appeared the great fat Krom ah 
Mown, who approached me, and absolutely folded 
his hands and went down on his knees to promise 
me that if I would not report the matter to either 
the prime minister or the king, I should never be 
molested again. 

On that same morning I took occasion, while 
thanking the king for the kind arrangements he had 
ordered to be made for our journey, to assure him 
that I never took wine of any kind. 

He stared at me in utter amazement. " Why I " 
said he, at length, " this statement of yours is very 
contradictory, for I shall have been informed that 
you have said you can not accompany the royal pu- 
pils unless you have plenty of wine and brandy to 
drink on the journey." 

" I never said any thing of the kind, your Majesty," 
said I, in the calmest manner. 

Then the old king grinned and became pleasantly 
facetious, and, rubbing his hands to and fro upon his 
knees, repeated softly to himself the old Siamese 
adage : "Mam ke nam, te va Krom ha Mown ke 
kam." (" It was in Mam's name, but it was the Krom 
ah Mown's gain.'^ 

I now fully understood the reason why my friend 
warned me to take no wine on board the Volant, 

It is but just to say that for the three weeks after 
that we remained on board the Volant, the bottles of 
wine stood untouched and unnoticed on the mantel- 
piece. But we were glad when we bade adieu to our 
temporary home, as well as to the ruined old city of 
the " Heavenly Folk." — A, H, Leonowens, 



MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. 

It requires positive genius in an artist to effectively 
reproduce on canvas a moonlight scene. Such effects 
have to be painted almost entirely from memory, be- 
cause for obvious reasons they can not be studied on 
the spot, like a day scene. Because of this difficulty 
in reproducing them it is that we find so few moon- 
light effects in pictures entirely satisfactory, that do 
not bear evidences 'of the shop,' and appeal* nothing 
more than what they are — painting. Atmospheric 
effect of a moonlight night is most difficult to obtain 
in a picture ; and, consequently, only those possess- 
ing the heaven-given gift of genius, innate power, 
the intuitive knowledge resulting from sympathy as 
much as perception of nature, can reproduce the 
scene on canvas with any illusion approaching real- 
ity. Moonlight effects ar^ generally more success- 
fully produced in engravings, since they are chiefly 
those of light and shade. The light of the moon is 
uncertain, apparently silvery, yet the tint varies in 
degrees of steel-blue, blue and hazy in the distance, 
when distance does not lend enchantment to. the view. 
Sunlight is strong,. golden, invigorating; the moon's 
light is soft, silvery, soothing : the one appropriately 
exemplifying the time of life and activity ; the other 
that of quiet and repose. No wonder that such a 
beautiful scene as a moonlight has inspired some of 
the finest poetry in the language ! What more lovely 
sight is afforded by nature than the clear; full moon 
suffusing an expanse of landscape with its mellow. 
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silvery light ? Or, a tranquil sea on a summer's night, 
with the moon glinting the waters. Regal is a snow 
scene under moonlight ; every particle of snow caught 
by the light is a minute crystal. The sun produces 
all the colors of the rainbow; while the moon merely 
^affords one grade of color, ranging from pearly white 
to a grayer dark. In concealing hard outlines and 
developing delicate forms, the effects of the Queen 
of Night are much more artistic than those of the 
God of Day. In the strong light of the sun, form and 
color both come out. Sunlight reveals, intensifies ; 
moonlight sheds the spirit of mystery — of poesy — 
o'er the scene. How much more effective is an old 
ruin in the moonlight than in the sunlight ! There is 
perfect harmony of tone in the effect. What curious 
effects of light and shade the moonlight streaming 
down into a forest pro- 
duces, while the sun 
piercing the remotest 
recesses merely re- 
veals ! The effect of 
shading is entirely dif- 
ferent from that pro- 
duced by the sun, be- 
cause of the difference 
in the power of efful- 
gence or illumination. 
The moon leaves cor- 
ners and crevices in the 
uncertainty of mystery ; 
and lights one side of a 
leaf without rendering 
it transparent as the 
stronger light of the 
sun does. I think that 
moonlight landscapes 
are the finest on frosty 
nights when the atmos- 
phere is clear and 
crispy. The light is 
then clearer and strong- 
er than on soft, balmy 
summer evenings, when 
much of the color of the 
season is lost, to the de- 
triment of the picture ; 
only the positive hues, 
the yellow leaf, the red 
barn, the yellowish 
cornstalks, the white 
house, and such, com- 
ing out ; the softer and 
delicate tints, all clearly 
developed by sunlight, 
being unperceived. A 
beautiful effect is a 
moonlight in an um- 
brageous arbor. It be- 
comes a network of 
light and shadow. A 
weird scene is a moon- 
light effect in the gaunt, 
leafless forest of win- 
ter, especially in a ra- 
vine, with one side in 
comparative darkness. 
The clear effect of day 
prevents any delicate 
work of light and 
shadow by the sun — 
the shadow is but a 
shade. The moon glints 
the water with a dash 
of its silvery sheen, 

while the sun produces an expanse of golden glitter, 
— a "glittering generality." The effect of the moon- 
light on the cloud-forms that move about the heaven 
is often very fine, filling the expanse with clear, sil- 
very radiance, like water in the distance, and mak- 
ing the fleecy masses look like drifting icebergs or 
snow-covered mountains. Some beautiful effects are 
produced by the moon when passing through the 
clouds. The charms of the rising and sinking of the 
moon are entirely different from those of the sun ; 
the one illuminating, appearing like a vast conflagra- 
tion, and retiring in a grandeur all his own ; the other 
enshrouding, as it were, all in its silvery light, mysti- 
fying while it reveals, like a covering of some light 
fabric over a statue, showing the form yet not the 
development. Many moonrise scenes are strikingly 
picturesque, as when fogs and smoke obscure the 
the horizon. 
A word about the man in the moon. Scientists are 



of the opinion that the discolorations on the full 
moon are indications of the topography of a planet 
or inhabited world like our own ; and telescopic rev- 
elations suggest them to be mountain ridges and 
streams. Since time immemorial — Dryden and 
Shakspeare both make mention of it — the face of a 
man has been formed on the moon by these spots ; 
two forming the eyes, one the nose, and another the 
mouth. An old writer declares that the dogs discover 
this face in the moon, and assigns this as the reason 
why they bark at it. In some latitudes these spots 
produce the effect of a man putting brush on a fire, 
especially in southern latitudes in autumn. I have 
never been able to so interpret the discolorations 
without a desperate effort of the imagination, — but 
the face is commonly recognized. — Chandos Fulton. 



his horrid front in the valley. Climbing to the top 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains at this point, the Shen- 
andoah may be seen ranging the foot of the moun- 
tains for a hundred miles, seeking a passage to the 
sea. There is enough natural beauty in this section 
of country to engage an artist for a life-time. The 
great piles of rock which meet the eye where the two 
rivers unite, gives the near scene a wild and terrible 
aspect, while the distant view is placid and delight- 
ful. "The scene," to quote Jefferson, "is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic." 




A TURKISH COURT-YARD SCENE. 

SCENE ON THE SHENANDOAH. 

Mr. Arthur Parton's full-page view of a scene 
on the Shenandoah River was taken from a point 
about a quarter of a mile above Harper's Ferry, op- 
posite the Heights of Loudon, which are a spur of 
the famous Blue Ridge Mountains. At Harper's 
Ferry the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers unite 
their waters, forcing that remarkable and stupendous 
passage through the Blue Mountains which has been 
described by Thomas Jefferson, and is familiar to the 
thousands of Americans who have visited this famous 
spot. During the civil war, the woods seen in the 
picture on the sides of the Blue Mountains were filled 
with Confederates, who succeeded in picking off 
many Federal soldiers on the opposite bank of the 
river. All this portion of the country was the scene 
of many severe conflicts. To-day it is as peaceful, 
romantic, and picturesque, as if War had never shown 



A TURKISH COURT-YARD SCENE. 

Gypsies are known the world over as a wandering, 
restless people, who manage to pick up a precarious 

livelihood by means 
i! which are considered 
neither dignified nor 
honorable by the rest 
of civilized mankind. If 
there is any portion of 
the world where these 
people appear to have 
settled, with the inten- 
tion of remaining, it is 
in Upper Albania and 
Bulgaria, where they 
circle the towns with 
their dens of squalid 
misery and depravity. 
One of these towns, 
where the Turkish 
court-yard scene we 
have represented is no 
uncommon sight, is 
Pristina, in Upper Al- 
bania, having a popula- 
tion of from ten to 
twelve thousand souls, 
composed of Albanians, 
Servians, and gypsies. 
The Albanians are half- 
civilized savages, doing 
but little fighting, how- 
ever, since they are 
lazy, good eaters, and 
generally employed as 
shopkeepers or agri- 
culturists. The Ser- 
vians are a laborious 
and quiet people, ex- 
ceedingly humble in the 
presence of their Turk- 
ish masters. The gyp- 
sies engage in any thing 
which will fetch a few 
paras, such as black- 
smithing, and basket- 
making, dancing and 
begging, or even steal- 
ing. Dancing is the 
most noble calling 
which a gypsy girl can 
aim at ; but for this pur- 
pose she must be pretty, 
otherwise it will scarce- 
ly pay her to be dancing 
from morning until 
night. The Mussul- 
mans are a matter-of- 
fact people; they ap- 
preciate the graceful 
attitudes of a ballerma, 
or gypsy dancing-girl, only on condition that her 
form shall affect their nerves and senses. The old 
Turk of the picture is looking from a balcony into 
the court-yard of his house, interested in watching 
the graceful movements of the gypsy who is dancing 
for the amusement of the women of his harem, who 
are reclining in graceful positions upon the Turkish 
mats spread upon the floor. 

The dancing gypsies of Spain have long been 
famous for their beauty and gracefulness, and no 
traveler feels that he has seen all the attractions of 
that country until he has witnessed a Spanish dance. 
Artists and poets have often employed their talents 
to immortalize these dark-eyed, raven-haired dan- 
cing beauties, one of George Eliot's finest works 
being a poem called "The Spanish Gypsy." Men of 
all nations have a kindred feeling with Turks, and 
love to look upon beauty of form combined with 
gracefulness of movement. 



